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‘FREE ART” IN THE NEW TARIFI 


WHY IT IS ESSENTIAL TO THE GROWTH OF 
AMERICAN ART MUSEUMS 


HE transter to the free list of 
paintings and statuary more than 
twenty vears old by the Payne 
Bill, as reported to the House, is 

a gratifying step in the right direction as far 
as it goes, and its principle will undoubtedly 
be applied to “antiquities,” by restoring 
them to the free list. Antiquities have 
been on the free list under every tariff, of 
every shade of protection, since 1846, until 
by some accident which has never been ex- 
plained the Dingley Act reversed the policy 
of half a century and made them dutiable 
“according to the material.”’ 

It has been suggested by the wicked “free 
traders”? that American manufacturers of 
“genuine antiques’’ must have claimed 
and received protection for their particular 
industry, but the true explanation Is more 
likely to have been the excessive zeal of 
some clerk to whom details had been in- 
trusted. However that may be, now that 
attention is called to this omission, the same 
principle which has been applied to paint- 
ings and statuary will undoubtedly be ap- 
plied to other and still older objects of art. 
\ Greek vase with its procession of gods 
and heroes is as high an expression of Greek 
art as a Greek statue and quite as in- 
structive lo encourage art education by 
admitting the statue free and to discourage 
art education by practically excluding the 
vase is an anachronism in any civilized 
country. 

How can the American traveler really 
look the Venus of Melos in the face when at 
the same time his country is insulting the 
beautiful vases, made, so to speak, under 
her eye, centuries before the Christian era, 
by a tariff which classes them as “‘ decorated 
earthenware’ and keeps them out unless 
they pay an ad valorem duty of sixty-five 
per cent.! Even in Offenbach’s ‘Grand 
Duchy of Gerolstein,” or ‘‘ Alice’s Wonder- 
land,’ or any other topsy-turvy country, 
such a policy would be hooted down. It is 
doubly absurd in a country like ours which 
is hungering and thirsting for art education 


and for the possession of just such objects 
f ancient art, through which alone the 
highest art education can be acquired 

And why place any duty upon pictures or 
statues even if they be not twenty years 
old? Or if any duty is to be continued, 
why make it twenty per cent. instead of 
fifteen, as it now is from most countries? 
Paintings and statues were free of duty 
from 1846 to 1861. In the war tariff of 
1861, and in the successive tariffs of *62, 
'64, 70, and ‘72, the duty was only ten per 
cent., and though it was raised to thirty 
per cent. in 1883, it was reduced to fifteen 
in 1890 and entirely taken off in the tariff 
of 1894. Why raise this duty now in the 
face of the universal opinion of educators 
and the almost universal opinion of artists 
to the contrary: 
William Mckinley, and all the great Re- 
publican leaders of recent times are on 
record in favor of absolutely free art. 

As President Eliot has tersely put it: “A 
tax on works of art is a tax on the educa- 
tion and dey elopment of the sense of beauty 
and of the enjoyment of the beautiful. The 
appreciation of the beautiful is a rich source 
of public happiness, and the ultimate ob- 
ject of all government is to promote public 
happiness. Therefore, a tax on works of art 
violates the fundamental principles of a 
democracy which believes in universal 
education, and in all other means of in- 
creasing mental and bodily efficiency, and 
the resulting public and individual en- 
joyments.”’ 

‘Free Art” is essential to the growth of 
our American art museums and the art 
development of our American colleges and 
schools. \ hy r 

Because their collections are increased 
largely by gift, and by imposing a duty on 
art we are diminishing their source of sup- 
ply. Of the 220 foreign pictures owned by 
the Chicago Art Institute 175 were gilts. 
Of the 139 foreign paintings exhibited at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 113 were 
gifts or loans. About four-fifths of the 
foreign pictures in our own Metropolitan 
Museum were gifts. There is not a single 
foreign picture in our National Gallery in 
Washington which was not a gift. A large 
proportion of gifts runs through the other 
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public museums of the country. The con- 
ditions of the past will exist in the future. 


True, paintings can be imported free of 


duty if owned by the museums at the time 
of importation, or if given from abroad, but 
The act of 
giving is usually preceded by some brief 


that is not the way gifts come. 


enjoyment of acquisition. Discouraging 


the acquisition prevents the gift. Hosts of 


Americans travel abroad every year. With 
their newly awakened interest in art they 
are tempted to purchase and bring home 
with them art objects. Some bring them 
home in spite of the tariff. More decline to 
purchase and do not bring them home be- 
cause of the tariff. Make their importa- 
tions free and the object lessons for which 
the educational interests of the country are 
clamoring will come to us in greater num- 
ber. They may be kept for a time in 


private ownership, but even there they 
have their public use, for no one hides his 
pictures and his statues ‘under a bushel 
He lets them give “‘light to all the house” 
and usually to his friends and neighbors 
too. But sooner or later, whether by gift 
during life, or by will after death, our 
people through their museums will fall heir 
to everything that is worth having. And 
the heritage will be more or less according 
as we open our doors widely to the treasures 
of art which the Old World already releases 
to us grudgingly and which it may soon 
refuse to release at all. 
RW. ps 


Note.—Since going to press the 
tariff bill has been reported placing antiqu- 
ities (objects of art) over one hundred years 
old on the free list. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAI ART 


Il. MARBLES 

One of the 
most conspicu- 
ous needs of the 
Classical De- 
partment ts the 
acquisition Ol 
genuine works 
of Greek and 


Roman 


ly 
sculp- 


ture Qur col- 
lections of an- 
cient bronzes, 
Vases, and Jjew- 





‘Iry have al- 
attained 


considerable 


FIG. I € 
GREEK HEAD ready 


SMALI 


Importance; but, with the exception of 


the Cypriote examples, ancient sculpture 
has been practically unrepresented. The 
urgency of filling this gap is apparent, since, 
however much we may admire the decora- 
tive instinct of the Greeks as manifested in 
their minor arts, it is their achievements in 
the higher art of sculpture that have exer- 
cised the greatest influence on posterity. 
Moreover, the Metropolitan Museum owns 
one of the largest collections of casts in the 
world. [he educational value of these casts 
will be greatly increased if a collection of 
original works is developed beside them to 
enable the student to appreciate the im- 
mense difference between the dead opaque- 
ness of a plaster cast and the crisp, luminous 
qualities of a marble original. 

[he acquisitions made during the year 
1907 and described in the BULLETIN of 
January, 1908, were the beginnings of a 
systematic effort toward supplying this 
deficiency, and together with the pur- 
chases made in 1908, which were exhibited 
last month in the Recent Accession Room, 
will form, it is hoped, the nucleus of a col- 
lection of high quality and interest. 

hese marbles, together with the sarco- 
phagi now in Corridor 14, will soon be 
placed in Room 11 (hitherto occupied by 
Greek vases), where they can be studied 


to better advantage. 
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The most important marble among the 
1908 accessions, the fragment of a fighting 
Gaul, has already been described in last 
month's BULLETIN. The gravestone of a 
woman also calls for a separate article and 
will be discussed later. Of the rest, the 
piece of the highest artistic value is a frag- 
mentary figure of a man (fig. 2), consider- 
ably less than life-size (height 1 ft. 3% in., 
or 39 cm.). He is represented seated and 
practically nude, his mantle having fallen 
leaving only the 
body is turned 
toward a 


from his shoulders and 

covered he 
to the left, as though 
second figure now lost. Besides the atti- 
there are other indications that this 


right leg 
slightly 


tude, 
is from a group which perhaps decorated 
a pediment. On each side the drapery is 
interrupted by an angular cutting which 
was evidently made for the reception of 
another figure or large object, and on 
the left side there is a dowel hole which 
must have served for attachment 
to the fragmentary condition of the figure, 
it is impossible to determine the subject of 
this group. The proportions of the body are 


Owing 


those of a man of mature age and of ideal 
type, such as are usually associated in Greek 
art with Zeus, whom it possibly represents. 

In date and style this is not far re- 
moved from the torso of a youth acquired 
last year, that is, it belongs to the latter 
part of the fifth century B.c., and is of Attic 
But while the torso ts rep- 
action, this figure is 
The body 1s modeled 


workmanship 
resented in violent 
in complete repose. 
in the same vigorous and lifelike manner, 
the larger muscles being correctly indicated, 
but with a tendency toward broad sur- 
faces rather than detailed elaboration. In 
spite of its small size it is conceived largely 
and has all the qualities of a monumental 
work. It was found broken in two pieces, 
which have been cemented together 

[he grave stele of a young athlete (fig 
4) is a work of the fourth century B.c. 
(height 4 ft. 42 in., or 1.33 m He is 
represented in the act of scraping his body 
with a strigil, according to the usual cus- 
tom, to remove the dust and oil from his 
skin. In his hair he wears a wreath. The 
slave boy by his side is holding his garment 


and oil bottle. The scene is a simple oc- 


é 
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currence from daily life, but a certain 
solemnity is imparted to it by the dreamy 
sadness in the youth’s face and the wistful 
expression with which the boy looks up at 
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so-called Dresden Satyr in the Albertinum, 
Dresden, of which the Museum owns a cast 
(see Catalogue of Casts, No. 710). From 
this we learn the original motive of the 





FIG. 2. SMALL FIGURE OF 


ZEUS (?) (FRONT AND BACK) 


FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


his master. This quiet pathos is the only 
indication of the purpose of the relief. The 
inscription above gives the name of the 
deceased as Sostratos, the son of Teisan- 
dros, of the deme of Paianiea. The cornice 
of the stele is decorated at each angle with 
a sphinx, and in the center with a mourn- 
ing Siren beating her breast with one hand 
and tearing her hair with the other. The 
workmanship, through fresh and vigorous, 
is careless of details and finish, as is so often 
the case in these gravestones; thus the left 
arm of the youth, which is raised to his 
head, is modeled only on the front, where it 
would be seen by the spectator. 

Ihe head and part of the back of a Satyr 
(height 1 ft. 52 in., or 44.8 cm.) is of Roman 
workmanship, but derived from an original 
of the fourth century, which, judging trom 
the numerous extant replicas, must have 
enjoyed considerable popularity. The best 
known and most complete example is the 
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statue 
from a wine jug which he held in his right 
hand into a cup in his left. The original 
of the various replicas is generally supposed 
to have been a work of Praxiteles, and the 
lithe grace of the figure, in which the ani- 
mal nature of the Satyr is almost com- 
pletely suppressed, the oval face with the 
small mouth and narrow eyes certainly be- 
The complete 
absence of delicate modeling, which was 
one of the chief achievements of the art of 
Praxiteles, the Ro- 
man sculptor was to even copy what was 


the Satyr was in the act of pouring 


tray Praxitelean influence 


shows how incapable 
before him. The execution of our head i 
rather better than in the Dresden example; 
for instance, the ears are more carefully 
fashioned and the modeling of the neck is 
more detailed; but it is not so well pre 
served, the greater part of the nose and 
lips, and a portion of the hair and of one 


ear being missing 
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A small head of a youth (fig. 1), from 
[arentum, also belongs to the fourth cen- 


tury B.( height 3 1n., 


execution is somewhat sketchy, but has the 


or9.d6cm.). The 





AUGUSTUS 


FIG. 3. HEAD OF 
freshness and spontaneity of an original 
work. The broad skull, rounded lips, and 
deep-set eyes remind us of the art of Sko- 
pas. The head was broken vertically into 
two pieces, which have been joined together, 
but with this exception and the loss of the 
tip of the nose, it is in excellent preserva- 
tion. The curious flatness of the left side 
and the sketchy treatment of that part of 
the surface would seem to indicate that the 
head was originally seen in profile, perhaps 
as part of a metope. 

In great contrast to this is another head, 
representing a bearded man of advanced 
age. It is of about the same size (3,; in., 
or 8.8 cm., high), also Greek, but of a 
much later period. The realistic tenden- 
cies of the Hellenistic age are apparent in 
the almost exaggerated modeling, with its 
love for sharp transitions, the deep-set 
eyes and overhanging brows, the dishev- 
eled hair and beard. There is nothing 
left of the idealism of Greek fifth and 
fourth century art, but even in this small 
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head we feel the sturdy vigor which has 
taken its place 

In addition to the above, there are three 
fine examples of Roman portraiture dating 
from various periods. Two of these, one 
probably of the late Republican epoch, the 
other of the second century A.D., cannot be 
identified with any known personages; but 
each is typical of its age and the two form 
an interesting contrast. The Republican 
head (fig. 6), which is vigorously modeled, 
portrays an elderly man of strong person- 
ality. The firm jaw, the thin, compressed 
lips, and keen eyes characterize him as a 
man of strong will and of a mind capable 
of dealing successfully with practical is- 
but with whom idealism played no 
prominent part. A individual 
touch is given by representing the upper 


sues, 


Curious 


lip drawn, as if from wearing false teeth. 
[he nose, a piece above the right eye, and 
the left shoulder are restored, and the sur- 
face is covered with yellow stains. The 
height of the bust is 2 ft. 12 in., or 64.5 cm. 

\ comparison between this head and 
the second-century bust admira- 
bly what a difference two centuries had 
wrought in the Roman character. In the 
latter (fig. 5), which is also of fine execu- 
tion, we have before us a bearded man with 


shows 


dreamy but expressionless eyes and with 
a drooping mouth and chin, indicative of 
both weakness and selfishness. His feeble 
personality is characteristic of the decadent 
age in which he lived. He wears a palu- 
damentum, or military cloak, of the type 
worn by Roman The bust 
(height 2 ft. 1f in., or 65.8 cm.) is unusually 


generals. 


well preserved and retains even the small 
plinth, or base, on which it was supported; 
only the tip of the nose and one or two in- 
significant bits of the drapery are missing. 

The third head (fig. 3) represents Au- 
gustus in middle age. The identity of the 
portrait is easily recognizable by the broad 
forehead, dreamy eyes, the square face, 
rounded chin, and sensitive mouth. The 
or 28 cm., high and is ex- 
Phe back of the 


head is 11 in., 
ceptionally well modeled. 
head is left unfinished, and on the lower 
part it is cut away at right angles, probably 


M. ALR. 


for insertion in a bust. G 


FIG. 


FIG, 


FIG. 4 


GRAVE STELE OF AN ATHLEI 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


5. ROMAN PORTRAIT BUST 
SECOND CENTURY A.D. 


6. ROMAN PORTRAIT BUST 
REPUBLICAN PERIOD 
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RHAGES WARI 


LTHOUGH Persian poetry of the 
Middle Ages—the poetry of Omar 
Khayyam, Sadi, and Firdusi 
has long since met with general 

appreciation, the art of the same period 
accorded the 
[his is strange as 


has not yet been 

larity which it merits 
it reflects so delightfully in the more varied 
means at its command all those qualities 
that are admired in the poems—the lus- 
trous charm of color, the smooth and flex- 
ible sense of form, and the naive fullness of 
[he ceramics have been more 


popu- 


invention. 
and more appreciated of late, and, in par- 
ticular, Rakka ware, which has appealed 
especially to the collectors by its iridescence 
and charming, but not intrinsic, patina of 
age. Rakka is the oldest ware in the his- 
tory of the medieval ceramics of Nearer 
Asia, going back for its beginnings to the 
ninth century. It was made in Mesopota- 
mia, the center of culture, from the earliest 
times, in the Nearer Orient. 

But in Rakka ware the ceramics of this 
period had not yet reached the highest de- 
velopment. This, as in literature, 
place in Persia, where Rhages and Vera- 
min, the main centers of the industry, pro- 
duced decorated wares of a superior order, 
that is to say, with figure representations, 
together with the customary conventional 
ornament. This figured decoration is quite 
characteristic, no use having been made of 
it in Syria, Mesopotamia or in Egypt at 
the same period 

[he date of the production of this faience 
of Rey or Rhages, one of the most splendid 
cities of the Orient in the Middle Ages, 


took 


situated not far from Teheran, may be 
roughly given as about 1200. Rhages was 
destroyed by the Mongols in 1221, and 


Veramin, known especially for its beautiful 
luster the end of the 
thirteenth century and the beginning of 
the fourteenth to the importance of Rhages. 

Of these very rare pieces of Rhages ware, 
the Museum has acquired by purchase 
several examples of the two known types 


tiles, succeeded at 
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in luster and in unglazed colors. Of the 
latter class, one piece is a gift from Mr. 
Dikran G. Kelekian. The most beautiful 
piece is a luster bowl, (fig. 1), in perfect 
condition, decorated with Cufic inscriptions 
on the outside and on the inside with figure 
designs achieved by the simplest means. 
Of less perfect technique, but interesting 
in design from their more simple personal 
feeling, are three unglazed pieces (figs. 2-4) 
decorated in rich flesh colors with repre- 
sentations Of horsemen and seated figures. 
Iwo of these (dm. 8% in. and 61} in.) * are 
the largest known in public collections. 
The Berlin Museum has recently acquired 
one bowl very similar to the third one. 
The compositions on 
Rhages ware well illustrate the narrow 
range of the emotional life of the Persian, 
the simple contrast between two sentiments 
that has been reflected in Persian art and 
literature throughout hundreds of years. 
On the one side there is the pleasure in ad- 
venture and combat in the warlike life of 
the men; on the other, the pleasure when 
the strife and toil is done—of music, wine, 
poetry, and companionship enjoyed in the 
cool shade of pleasant blossoming gardens. 
[his is a contrast that we find in the poems 
of Firdusi and Omar Khayyam. Some- 
times the interest in the two sides of life is 
shown in one work; for example, in the 
hunting carpets which, although they were 
made mostly in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, go back in ideas to older 
motives. There is a carpet in the posses- 
sion of the Museum that shows fierce com- 
bats between and in a central 
medallion the hunters resting in a garden 
listening to lute players. As a rule, how- 
ever, the two interests are separated. 
Thus, one of the Museum’s bowls (fig. 2) 
horsemen riding forth to battle 
while another (fig. 1) represents two figures 
dressed in flowered robes, seated in a garden 


these pieces of 


animals 


shows 


on either side of a cypress tree, engaged in 
conversation, while fish swim in the little 
pond at their feet W. V. 


* One figure in each has been restored. 
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POLYCHROMI 


(RHAGES), ABOUT 1200 


PERSIAN 











NOTES 


SUMMER EXHIBITION—A tem- 
porary exhibition of paintings will 
soon be installed in Gallery E 11 

last during the summer 

certain recent 


and will 
months. It will 
accessions and loans, particularly ‘ Beach- 
ing the Boat” Peasants,” 
by Sorolla, lent by the Hispanic Society, 
and the three pictures by the same artist 
which belong to the Museum; several pic- 
tures on account of lack 
of space, such as “The Temple of the 
Winds,” by Loeb, ‘‘ Woodland and Cattle,” 
Jalloon,” by 
lew 


include 


and a eonese 


not exhibited 


Auguste Bonheur, “The 
Dupré, and some others; a 


by 
Julien 
paintings from Gallery 12 so that room 
may be made there for the exhibition of 


some old American works; and lastly, a 
picture by Mancini called the “Circus 
Boy,”’ bequeathed by Mrs. Elizabeth U. 


Coles in 1892. 


THE Work oF Mr. PAUL CHALFIN. 
The holder of the Fifth Scholarship de- 
rived from the Lazarus Fund, Mr. Paul 
Chalfin, completed his term of study n 


1908. His work done in Europe has been 
on exhibition in one of the galleries of 


the Museum, where it was seen by the 
lrustees and the Special Committee on the 


Scholarship during the past month. 


fHE FiscHBACH COLLECTION.—A selec- 
tion of specimens of textiles belonging to 
the Fischbach collection, recently pur- 
chased, will be found on exhibition in the 
new Fifth Avenue extension, second floor, 
Room E 10. 


CHANGES IN OFFiIces.—lhe office of the 
Curator of Decorative Arts has been moved 
from the third floor of the main Fifth 
Avenue building to ampler quarters in the 
basement of the new north extension. 
Here, also, will be found the office of the 
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Assistant Curator of Egyptian Antiquities 
and, until the completion of the Library 
study collection of photo- 


building, the 


graphs. 


[HE HOENTSCHEL GOTHIC COLLECTION 

The new wing devoted to the Decorative 
Arts being now ready for the installation 
of exhibits, the present temporary exhibi- 
tion of the Gothic Section of the Hoentschel 
Collection will close during the coming 
month. Ihe Gothic Collection will be 
placed in the large central hall, and the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century work, 


the smaller side rooms. It is hoped 


in 
that the arrangement will be finished by 
autumn. 

THE ANNUAL ReEporT FOR 1908.—The 


report of the Trustees of the Museum to the 
Corporation, a part of which was printed 
in the last BULLETIN, has been issued in its 
regular form and mailed to all Members. 
Copies will be sent to those desiring them 


on application to the Secretary. 
\TTENDANCE.—The number of visitors 
at the Museum in February showed an in- 


crease of 32,152 over the attendance for 


the same month in 1908. This increase 
was due to the Exhibition of German Art. 
1908 1909 

17 Free days 37,796 18 Free days 54,581 
5 Evenings 1,207. 4 Evenings 2,539 
4 Sundays 25,994 4Sundays 39,318 
8 Pay days 2,526 6Pay days 3,237 
67,523 99,075 

THE Lisprary.—lIhe additions to the 


Library during the past month were one 
hundred and seventy-nine volumes, di- 
vided as follows: by purchase, one hundred 
and seventy volumes; by presentation, nine 
volumes. 
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he names of the donors are Mr. Edward 

1). Adams: Messrs. Baer & Co.; Mr. Edwin 
Atlee Barber; Director General Survey De- 
partment, Giza, Egypt; Mr. James D. Gill 
Mr. George A. Hearn: Dr. Friedrich Hirth: 
Mr. G. S. Stone; and Mr. Thomas T. Watts. 
rl 


Was 


ie number of readers during the month 
two hundred and fifty-two. 
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tokens relating 


collection of 


to Abraham 


LINCOLN MEDALS 


medals and 
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H ol 
exhibition 


Robert ewitt 


on 


Lincoln, lent by Mr. 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
in Gallery This collection, 
of about six hundred 


tween 1860 and 19009, forms almost a com- 


IS noW 


>? 


consisting 


pieces Issue d be- 


plete medallic history of the martyred 
President, in which the slavery question, 
the Campaign of 1860, the Civil War, the 


second election in 1864, the assassinatio 


other events of the President's life 


are illustrated. 


and 


PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 





DUKE 
BRONZINO 


PORTRAIT COSIMO I, OF 


BY ANGELO 


OF GRAND 


TUSCANY. 
CQOUISITIONS oF THE DeEparT- 

MENT PAINTINGS.—Gifts of 

two important modern German 
pictures have been made to the 
Museum—the first these, from Mr. 
\dolphus Busch, is ““Oxen Going Through 
the Water,” by Heinrich Ziigel, which was 
one of the most popular pictures in the re- 
cent Exhibition of Contemporary German 
Art, and the other is “At Lake Garda,” by 
Hans y Mr. Hugo Reisin- 


OF 


ol 


Thoma, given b 


ver [he Thoma was 

the paintings of the exhibition at the Mu- 
seum—it comes from Mr. Reisinger’s col- 
lection, and is a characteristic example of 
this sympathetic artist’s work. Consider- 
ing the great interest in the art of modern 


Germany to which the New York p 


testified, a welcome can safely be 
predicted for these 
A portrait of Cosimo |, Grand Duke of 


Tuscany, by I 


warm 
sterling paintings 


sronzino, recently purchased 
is exhibited this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions [his is one of the 


numerous pictures of Cosimo painted 


Bronzino, many of which in Europe: 


are 


galleries. Ourexample resembles mos 





portrait in the Academy at Florence, the 
general pose being similar, though in our 
work Cosimo is shown as a somewhat 
younger man, resembling in this particular 
the head in the Uffizi. The painting is re- 
markably free from retouches, and the 
color, though undoubtedly warmed some- 


what by time, is brilliant and satisfactory 


the inside 


ancient 
nd 


one 


[he frame is 
member being new a 


an 


made to conform 


in shape with the warping of the panel 
\ small painting by Sano di Pietro, a 





Madonna and Child, has been bought 
was also the Bronzino) out of the Roger 
Fund income Many variants of this Ma 
donna and Child by Sano or his pupil 
exist 

lhe Museum has ed by {| hase 
three pictures by Se la y Bas- 
tida, whose exhibition at the Mu t 
the Hispanic Society was one of th t 
largely attended «¢ r held in N 
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The works selected are ‘“IThe Bath, |a- 
vea, lhe Swimmers,” and the standing 
portrait of Senora de Sorolla. The‘ Bath 


is a gay and sparkling delineation of three 
girls in the sunlit water; ‘“ The Swimmers ”’ 


remarkable record of instantaneous 
It shows two boys swimming 
from while a 
away them. 


spirit 


is a 
movement 

side, seen above, 
laughing man 
The portrait is quite different in 
from either of these, and shows that 


his ease while using 


side by 
SWIMms from 
the 
artist is equally at 
sober colors and a restrained technique 


B. B. 


SPANISH CARPETS.—In Galleries 30 and 
33, there are exhibited two Spanish car- 
pets, lent by the Tiffany Studios, which, 
together with the pieces belonging to the 
Museum, well illustrate the carpet indus- 
try of the Spanish Renaissance. The three 
Museum pieces are embroidered carpets, or, 
more exactly, wall hangings, since they are 
not strong enough in texture to be used on 
the floor. Of the three technical classes 
into which all Spanish carpets may be 
divided and of which embroidered carpets 
form one, the remaining two are illustrated 
by the Tiffany loans. 

One of these—a woven carpet 
trates the difference between Spanish and 
Oriental weaving. In Oriental carpets, 
the woof is knotted around two of the 
warp threads, but in the Spanish, the woof 
thread is simply passed in and out between 
the threads of the warp. 

The other Tiffany carpet, done in what 
is called a “plush stitch,” has the pattern 
filled in with series of loops which are after- 
wards cut to give a plush-like surface. 

The designs of both carpets, as in most 
decorative work of the Spanish Renaissance, 
show the greater importance of Italian in- 


well illus- 


fluences in comparison with the Moresque- 
Oriental. The latter may be seen in the 
hard, cold colors so unlike the cheerful 
harmonies of Italian textiles. On the 
other hand, the cherub heads in the border 
of the woven carpet are Italian in origin, 
and the middle field, also, is copied from 
an Italian brocade of about the year 1500. 
The design on the other carpet broad, 
spreading branches of leaves springing from 
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a vase—is a motive found especially on 


Italian embroideries of the late Renais- 
sance W.V. 
CHURCH'S ‘““HEART OF THE ANDEsS,’— 


By the generous bequest of Mrs. Margaret 
Dows, widow of David Dows, our Museum 
becomes the owner of Frederic E. Church’s 
celebrated picture called “ The Heart of the 
Andes.’ This will be welcome news to the 
older generation of our Members, who re- 
member the commanding position in Amer- 
ican art occupied by the late Mr. Church 
and the acclaim given to this particular 
picture. Mr. Church was among. the 
founders of the Museum and served for 
many years as one of its Trustees. 

rhe “Heart of the Andes,’ which many 
consider the artist’s masterpiece, originally 
belonged to Mr. William T. Blodgett, 
Chairman for many years of our Execu- 
tive Committee. Upon the dispersal of 
his collection, it was bought by Mr. David 
Dows and has remained in the possession 
of the Dows family until the present 
time. 

This is the second of Mr. Church's great 
pictures to be added to our increasing col- 
lection of American art. Our other is 
“The A:gean Sea,” given by the sons of the 
late Mrs. William H. Osborn, in 1902. 

In 1900, shortly after his death, which 
occurred on April 7th, a special exhibition 
of Mr. Church's work was held in the Mu- 
seum from May 28th until October 15th. 
It embraced fourteen paintings, among 
them being the ‘Falls of Tecendama,” 
“Cotopaxi,” “Niagara,” ‘“‘Heart of the 
Andes,” and the “ Parthenon.”’” The whole 
collection illustrated in 
which contained also a portrait of the artist 
and an appreciation of his work by Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

The famous picture of “Niagara,” for- 
merly in the possession of our first Presi- 
dent, Mr. John Taylor Johnston, 1s now in 
the Corcoran Gallery at Washington; his 
earliest great landscape, ‘Twilight in the 
Wilderness,”’ is in the possession of Miss 
Mary E. Garrett at Baltimore, and his 
famous picture of the “ Parthenon” hangs 
in the home of Mrs. Morris Kk. Jesup, in 
New York. R. W. peF. 
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THE BULLETIN OF THI 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 52D STREET 





I ] litan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and Eighty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Entered as second-class n atter, March 22%, 1907, 
the post office at New York, N. Y., under Act of Con- 
gress of July 16, 1894. 
Subscription price, one 


dollar a ve ie] 


cents. Copies for sale may be had a 


All communications shoul 
Editor, Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary, at the 
Museum. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE MUSEUM 
The Metropolitan Museum was incorporated April 





13, 13870, “tor the purpose of establishing a mal 
taining in said city a Museum and Library of Arts, and 
the application of arts to manufactures and practi al 
life, of advancing the general } wled f kindred 
subjects, and, to that end, of furnishing popular in- 
struction and recreation.” 
OFFICERS 

President, J. Prerponrtr MorcGan 
Vice-Presidents, Darius O. Mitts 

JoHN STEWART KENNEDY 
Secretary, Ropert W. ve Forest 
Treasurer, Joun Crosspy Brown 
Honorary Librarian, Wirtwtiam Lorine ANDREWS 
Director, Sir C. Purpon CLARKE 
Assistant Director, Epwarp Ropginson 
Assistant Secretary, Henry W. Kent 
Assistant Treasurer, Tuomas D. Duncan 


MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise. 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con- 

i ee ere ee re 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute.. 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 


annual contribution of.............. 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay an 

annual contribution of................ 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an annual 

OUR Gas anid 4d b> 0d i oie 10 


Priviteces.—All classes of members are entitled 
to the following privileges: 
A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 
his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 
Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 





day or Friday. hese tickets must bear the signature 
of the member. 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

A ticket, upon request, to any lecture given by the 
Trustees at the Museum. 

The Butvetin and a copy of the Annual Report. 

A set, upon request at the Museum, of all hand- 
books published by the Museum for general distri- 
bution. 

In addition to the privileges to whi 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship Mem- 


h all classes of 


bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum and to the lectures accorded to Annual 
Members; their families are included in the invitation 


to any general reception, and whenever their sub- 


ler the direction of the Sec- 





scription in the aggregate amounts to $1,000 they 
shall be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
For further 





become members ol 


he Corporation. 





1 
particulars, see special leaflet. 


ADMISSION 


Hours or OPENING. The Museum is open daily 
fror > from 1 P.M.) to 6 P.M. and on 


Saturday 





all except members ar 

Cuitpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Priviteces.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Persons 
holding members’ complimentary tickets are entitled 
to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
jays. Teachers in Art and other schools receive simi- 
lar tickets on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

Copyinc.—Requests for permits to copy and to 
photograph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Assistant Secretary. No permits are necessary 
for sketching and for the use of hand cameras. Per- 
mits are issued for all days except Saturday, Sunday, 
and legal holidays. For further information, see 
special leaflet. 

THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The Circular of Information gives an Index to the 
collections which will be found useful for those desir- 


ing It can be pur- 


ng to find a special class of objects. 
chased at the entrances. 
EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, 
may secure the services of the member of the staff 
detailed for this purpose on application to the Secre- 
tary. An appointment should preferably be made. 

This service will be free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools, as well as to scholars under their 
guidance. To all others a charge of twenty-five cents 
per person will be made, with a minimum charge of 
one dollar an hour. 

THE LIBRARY 

The Library, entered from Gallery 15, containing 
upward of 15,000 volumes, chiefly on Art and Arche- 
ology, is open daily, except Sundays, and is accessible 






to students and others. 
PUBLICATIONS 

The publications of the Museum, now in print, 
number twenty-three. These are for sale at the en- 
trances to the Museum, and at the head of the main 
staircase. For a list of them and their supply to 
Members, see special leaflets. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 

Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Assistant Secre- 
tary. Photographs by Pach Bros., the Detroit Pub- 
lishing Co., The Elson Company, and Braun, Clément 
& Co., of Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet. 

RESTAURANT 

A restaurant is located in the basement on the north 
side of the main building. Meals are served d/a carte 
10 A.M. to 6 p.m. and table dhéte from 12 M. to 4 P.M. 


